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in the marriage treaty. Charles, in return, ascribing all his matrimonial troubles to their malign influence, felt certain that he would never know any peace till they were out of England. As early as November 1625 he was writing to Buckingham of the " maliciousness of the Monsieurs, by making and fomenting discontentment in my wife/' but it was not till August 1626 that he finally decided to expel them. Things had gone from bad to worse, and he summed up his miseries in a letter to be shown to the King of France explaining away the apparent ill-treatment of his sister. Charles described how, when she met him at Dover, " I could not expect more testimonies of respect and love. . . . Her first suit was, that she being young and coming to a strange country ... I would not be angry with her for her faults of ignorance . . . and desired me in these cases, to use no third person but to tell her myself, when I found she did anything amiss. I both granted her request and thanked her for it; but desired that she would use me as she had desired me to use her; which she willingly promised me, which promise she never kept." Then he described how she had publicly sent insulting answers to his messages, how she avoided him, so that he had to use one of her servants as mediator if he wished to speak to her, how she refused to learn English and neglected the nation in general. Their quarrels had culminated in Henrietta giving him, when they were in bed, a paper containing the names of those whom she wished to appoint as officers to her revenue. When Charles said that he would allow no Frenchmen in these posts, Henrietta replied that Cc